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Every Other Sunday. 


THE LEGEND OF THE ALSATIAN 
GIANTS. 


Translated from the French for Every OrHer SUNDAY 
by Karnanring A. HaGar. 


N Alsace this story is told by the 
inhabitants of the plain to this day, 
and as they repeat it they look with 
terror at the brown mass which 
forms the rounded summits of the 


Vosves : — 
‘< In olden times there were dwarfs and giants. 
The dwarfs had skill, and the giants strength. 
‘¢The dwarfs knew how to distinguish good 
from evil, and learned in due time the cause of 
everything. They dwelt in the plain. With little 
tools of their own invention they cultivated the 


fields, though these were broad and long. They 
even dug into the ground under the cliffs covered 
with forest trees, and collected precious metals 
and beautiful shining stones. 

‘« The giants stayed in the mountain-tops. 

‘¢ At Haslich, in the valley of the Bruche, the 
giants protected the dwarfs of the plain, and de- 
fended them agdinst wild beasts and the ser- 
pents that were then so numerous that there was 
one concealed in every tuft of weeds, and even 
against other giants who tried to hurt the little 
dwarfs. 

“ At Ingersheim the giants tyrannized over the 
dwarfs, taking away from them all the fruits and 
vegetables they raised, all the iron they mined; 
and by forcing them to keep at work all the time, 
no matter how tired they were, forced them to 
die from exhaustion.’’ 

At Schlestadt and at Chatenois this is the story 
that is told of them :— 

‘* Among the mountain colossi there was, on 
the summit of Kcenigsburg, a good giant, who 
could see displayed at his feet, as far as he could 
look ont of his enormous eyes, splendid fir plan- 
tations, Juxuriant vineyards on the mountain 
sides, cities in their round girdles of stone, and 
little villages, scattered like seeds on the white 
roads. 

‘Tf the giant looked long at this rich domain, 
a joyful grunt would occasionally come out of his 
chest; and then down in the plain the people 
supposed that they were hearing the rumbling of 
a distant storm. 

“Now Schletton, who was a happy giant, had 
a beautiful child, Catherine. This little girl, 
like all the boys and girls of these gigantic 
mountaineers, knew nothing of the world that 
she had never been allowed to see. She had 
never seen anything but her beautiful great play- 
things scattered on the slopes of the garden, which 
was enclosed by enormous ramparts of stone. 
She had never ascended the square tower which 
looked over these gray walls. 

“Every time that Schletton went hunting or 
on any expedition, he reminded his daughter that 
she must not try to go out of this enclosure, to 
which there was but one door. This iron door, 
high and narrow, was always guarded by a faith- 
ful companion of the giant, who was very deaf, 
very ill-favored, and even more rough and 
savaze. 

“But the child grew lonely and dull in this 
great castle of stone and iron. No great green 
meadows bathed in sunlight could be found there. 
After some time she became curious. She looked 
constantly at the little narrow postern, whose 
threshold she had never crossed. 

“ Now there is an end to all things, and one 
day the guardian giant fell asleep. The door was 


not quite closed. One little push, — in a moment 
Schletton’s daughter was outside. 

“ The child made one step, and then stood with 
her mouth wide open with wonder at the vast sight. 
She wanted to ery out; she could only stretch out 
her hands. Never before in all her life had any- 
thing like this been displayed before her eyes. 
She who had thought that her playthings were 
more beautiful than any other child in the world 
had, now saw some really pretty toys, —a new 
and rare kind of plaything. 

“Such dainty little trees at the end of the 
plain, houses so tiny that she could have placed a 
dozen of them on the palm of her hand, and over 
yonder, look! a silvery ribbon so long that she 
could easily make a beautiful girdle for herself 
out of it! 

‘‘ The child began to clap her hands, to leap 
with joy. ‘The shining, pretty cities; the villages 
so delicate and dainty; the hedges like little green 
ribbons, and the forests like a thick carpet of 
coarse wool; the rivers, those little silver cords; 
the Rhine, that long scarf, — everything was 
lovely, everything tempted her. She must have 
all this. 

‘* Catherine never once looked back. She placed 
one foot on a projecting rock, then on another a 
little lower, then on another. With four strides 
she was at the foot of the mountain; with the 
fifth she was out of the wood, she was on this plain 
inundated with light. Her eyes shone with aston- 
ishment and joy; her enchantment was almost 
delirium. 

“Tn this world, so new to her, little creatures 
were everywhere kicking about, without leaving 
the spot on which they were placed. They stooped 
over to the ground, they rose, they came and went 
with so light, so cunning a motion, that the giant 
child felt that she must see them more closely. 

‘‘One step more; she was in a field. A little 
thing resembling an animated being was moving 
at her feet. It was a dwarf ploughman. The 
team of brown horses of the size of May-bugs, 
the ploughshare shining in the sunlight, and 
finally the peasant himself, —all these were mov- 
ing in a wonderful manner. 

«The little girl clasped her hands in admira- 
tion. She cried out, ‘ The pretty plaything! Oh, 
it moves all alone! I must have it in our castle. 
I will put it in a glass box so that I can keep it 
ever so long, — forever.’ 

‘* Without even taking time to call out ‘ Hallo,’ 
she stretched out her apron on the ground. She 
stooped down, seized in her fingers the peasant- 
dwarf overpowered with fright, the animals with 
their legs hanging down, and the plough. Plac- 
ing them in her apron, she took it up by its four 
corners. 

‘*As she could not carry them all off at one 
time, she chose what seemed the prettiest in her 
eyes. She forgot the little houses, the trees, and 
the shining, silky ribbon. 

“Five strides! Now she is at the door of 
Schletton’s room, who has returned just as she 
was making these ten steps. 

‘“«* Papa, Papa! Look, look!’ said she, plac- 
ing the contents of her apron on the threshold. 

‘‘Schletton was tasting with much enjoyment 
the golden juice of the vine, which had grown 
old and strong in his cellar. He emptied a goblet 
in which a two-year-old child might have been 
drowned. Being then in good humor, he did 
not think of punishing his disobedient little 
girl. 

‘« However, all of a sudden his eyebrows went 
together, leaving between them only a little trans- 
versal wrinkle; but in this wrinkle you. could have 


laid, as in a nest, the statue of Saint Martin 
standing in front of the church at Hintzeim. 

‘« He found no pleasure in looking at the horses 
which the little giantess held by the manes and 
which fidgeted and kicked wildly about, nor at 
the plough, under which the dwarf of the plain 
tried to squat in his effort to hide himself. 

“¢ Look, Father!’ said the child. ‘Look! All 
this moves of itself. It is so cunning and funny! 
It is not like those great wooden dolls that 1 have. 
They are stiff and so clumsy !’ 

“+ You must,’ said the giant, who did not listen 
to her, ‘you must take this straight back to the 
place where you got it, and never touch it again 
or anything like it. Do you hear ?’ 

‘¢« What, Father? Why?’ 

““¢ Why, you bad girl, because without the 
dwarfs of the plain, who can cultivate the vine 
and raise wheat, the giants of the mountain would 
have nothing to eat or drink. With their little 
hands they spin flax, they distil mead. We drink 
this mead in our large cups. We take from their 
houses the fine linen they have spun, pieces as 
long as their bits of ground. They wear poor 
clothing, and we are fine and comfortable. They 
die in their youth from overwork, and we live to 
a good old age.’ 

‘¢¢ But are not these things little toys?’ 

*““¢No, no! They are much better; they sup- 
port us. We live by their work. Now, listen : 
If you don’t want to die of hunger and thirst, if 
you want fir trees cut down and made into dollies 
for you, wool shorn from the sheep so that you 
can have warm clothing in the winter, oil col- 
lected so that we can have a bright light during 
the long evenings when the days are short, you 
must not disturb these skilful, active little dwarfs; 
for they make everything grow and increase for 
our use; they toil while we giants live very 
happily and serenely.’ 

‘¢¢ Then, Father, what shall I do with these 
little things?’ 

“¢Put them all back in your apron. Take 
them back where you found them. Walk more 
carefully than you did when you came up the 
mountain. Let your steps be light, your fingers 
soft and gentle when you touch these little crea- 
tures. Put them all back where you found them, 
and never, never touch them again.’ 

“The giant’s little girl, in spite of some faults, 
loved her father dearly, and did not make him 
speak twice. 

‘“ A little sad at losing her treasure, she started 
through the fog which was already heaped thick 
on the mountain side. A minute later she was 
back with her hands and apron empty.”’ 

Now, what is the truth about all this? for it is 
only a legend, which you may prefer to history. 
However, in every legend there is always a grain 
of truth. 

There were no giants, there were no dwarfs. 
The people who on these inaccessible heights 
enjoyed the good things of earth surpassed but 
little in size the workers on the plain. 

What is true is, that seen from a mountain- 
peak, especially by young eyes, the men moving 
below appear like little dwarfs, the horses like 
ants, the houses and trees like mere playthings, — 
children’s toys. 

What is true is, that on the declivities of the 
Vosges there were formerly strong castles, stone 
heaped upon stone, making us fancy as we look 
at the ruins that they were built by superhuman 
beings. These high buildings, gigantic encircling 
walls, were inhabited only by men. ‘ 

They were not giants. ‘They were barons clad 
in armor, powerful by reason of their boldness 
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and cunning, accustomed from father to son to 
consider the people below them as made of dif- 
ferent clay trom themselves. 

They left to the people of the plain all the 
work which must be done to make life pleasant 
and comfortable; and by fair means or foul, took 
from them all they possibly could, leaving only 
what was indispensable to existence. 

They accomplished this so well that they owned 
everything from the Vosges to the Rhine, from 
the country of Luxembourg to Switzerland. Fine 
manufacturing cities, the fertile country surround- 
ing the villages, game in the forests, fish in the 
rivers, —it all belonged to these men in their 
castles on the mountain-side, for they were the 
stronger. 

All this happened long, long ago. This was 
the way of living in the darkest time of the Dark 
Ages. 

Atter this came a time when there were no 
more giants, no more dwarfs. The people all 
worked and cared for each other, the country 
became happy and peaceful, and all who dwelt 
therein were content. 

But as the time of the barons of the mountain 
and the peasants of the plain has passed away, 
so has this later time of liberty and joy passed 
from Alsace. 


THE HORSE, DOG, AND WOLF. 
BY MRS. KATE GANNETT WELLS, 


Ir we were heathens to-day, as once were some 
of our ancestors, we should have a little image of 
a horse and worship it, till in course of time we 
should pay ‘homage to the horse itself. Then 
perhaps at our death our favorite mare would be 
killed and buried with us. 

If we had been very ancient Germans, we should 
have offered a horse as a sacrifice to some god; 
but if we had been converted to Christianity we 
should have been told that such an offering was 
rendering service to the devil, and we should have 
grown afraid to eat any horse-flesh, and there 
would have been laws made against such food. 
Only since the year 1800 have those laws been 
changed, though in Sweden and Norway it was 
1856 before legal permission was given to eat 
this kind of meat. 

Tf we had lived in Germany or in Persia we 
should have sworn our holiest oaths on our horses, 
If we had been Germans in the Middle Ages, we 
should have punished a horse thief by hanging 
him on the gallows. One such man was executed 
as late as 1818. If we had lived in the days of 
‘the Dutch Republic, we would have wished to 
pour some of our best wine down the throat of the 
brave steed which brought the good news from 
Ghent to Aix. What was done to Paul Revere’s 
horse, after it had made the midnight ride, we do 
not know, though that time was not so very long 
ago. Perhaps he was put in the church stable, 
as the next best thing to going to church, for that 
was the way people celebrated events in those days. 

Now, in this year 1889, we take lessons in polite- 
ness of our horses, trying to be as cordial in our 
greetings to one another as they are in neighing to 
their comrades in stall or field, even when hungry 
or tired. We fancy their breath cures our illness, 
we are sure they know our voices, and the differ- 
ence in shape between a mouthful of beet and 
of cane sugar; and between dainty maiden and 
rough boys « on thefe backs. 

Do we care more or less for our dog ae our 
horse? That depends on the kind of dog or 
horse. Luther thought he should see his dog in 
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the next world, and many folks now-a-days agree 
with him. Surely dogs have consciences, as is 
proved by the drooping of their tails and by the 
shortening of their legs and their crouching walk 
when they are discovered stealing. 

If we had existed three or four hundred years 
ago and had slain some one in self-defence, but 
had no witness of our deed, we should have taken 
our dog, our cat, and our hen into court and 
sworn by them that we had not committed murder 
in the first degree. We should also have liked 
cock-fights and should have believed that the re- 
sult cf any fight was, in some way, a decision of 
the gods. It is said that such a sensible man as 
Charles the Great divided his lands aceording to 
the issue of a cock-fight. 

The wolf, still our dread, was once a very great 
terror. The people of Kamchatka used to take 
their hats off to it, and the Irish showed it special 
honors to propitiate it. The old Germans de- 
clared that bad men were changed into were- 
wolves; even in 1589 a citizen of Cologne was 
hung, on the ground that he was a were-wolf. 
The wolf and the lamb have always been con- 
trasted, just as have been the swan and the raven, 
each typifying blessedness or damnation, Christi- 
anity or heathenism, life or death. Fifty wolves, 
swimming and biting each other’s tails, symbolized 
the weeks of the year. 

Now we have learnt to have more natural feel- 
ings of gratitude or dislike toward animals accord- 
ing to the service or injury they may do, and 
though we treat many of them as friends, we do 
not regard any of them as gods. 


THE CHILDREN’S FARM. 
BY CARO A. DUGAN. 


Tue children are three little sisters, — Ruth, 
Elinor, and Laura. Their summer home is near 
the sea and high above it, commanding a beauti- 
ful view of the blue, far-stretching waters. The 
grounds about the house have been left much as 
Nature had planned them, — great gray ledges of 
rock cropping out here and there, shadowed by 
maples and walnuts, —a fine play-cround for the 
children, as well as a delight to the eyes of their 
elders. 

East of the house a grassy road strikes directly 
into the woods; and following this for half a mile, 
we come to open pastures where many cattle are 
feeding. ‘These belong to a farm owned by the 
children’s papa. It is a favorite walk with the 
little sisters, who like to visit the great farm build- 
ings, to pet the ponies and soft-eyed calves, and 
give hay to the cattle at feeding time. This farm 
is so much in their thoughts that it suggested to 
them a charming play. 

All one sunny October morning the sisters were 
busy out of doors making a farm of their own. 
Laura and Elinor ran about with baskets, gather- 
ing nuts and leaves and flowers, while Ruth 
hunted for mosses and decided on the best places 
for gardens and pastures. It was pleasant to see 
the little figures flitting about among the rocks, 
their bright hair glancing in the sunlight that 
shone down through the yellow maple leaves, 
their cheeks flushed with exercise and pleasure. 
It was still pleasanter to hear only happy voices 
and laughter all the morning; for these little 
maids are the best of companions, and an impa- 
tient word is rarely spoken among them. 

At last the farm was ready for visitors. Little 
Laura came to announce the fact, and escorted 
me to one of the largest rocks, instructing me 
how to ring the bell by giving a vigorous pull at 
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a great swinging branch of maple that set all its 
leaves rustling. The maple branch was drawn 
aside, and in its place stood Ruth, smiling a 
welcome. 

‘Our farm is in a very high country,” she 
said, giving a hand to help us up the steep side of 
the aa “You must be tired, and perhaps you 
would like a drink of fresh milk. John,” to little 
Laura, ‘“‘ bring some milk from the dairy.” 

I drank the milk, brought in a walnut-shell 
cup, and declared myself much refreshed. 

‘¢ Now we will visit the pastures,” said Farmer 
Ruth, and led me along the flat gray rock, gay 
with bright patches of green moss, which the chil- 
dren had brought from the woods to serve as 
pasture-land. The soft moss was sprinkled with 
nut-burrs and large stones of various colors, — 
the cattle and horses of this miniature farm. 

* This is Lady Carina. See what a dear, gentle 
cow!’’ said Laura, stroking a rough burr ; while 
Elinor sent another rolling | across “the moss, call- 
ing out, ‘‘ You had better get out of the agey! 
Beauty i is a hooking cow, and. jumps fences. 

We ran in pretended fright, and went to visit 
other pastures, where we found smooth walnuts 
that served as calves and ponies, and pretty white 
stones that made capital sheep. After seeing 
these animals fed with bits of grass for hay, and 
crushed berries and earth for milk or vegetables, 
Elinor led the way to the fish-pond,—a deep 
hollow in the rock filled with rain water. Long, 
narrow leaves of red and gold were floating on 
the water; and Laura turned some of them over 
with the maple twig in her hand, saying, “ The 
fish must all show their pretty gold backs; ” while 
Elinor threw ‘bread crumbs” into the water 
from the basket on her arm. 

‘¢ Here is the garden,’’ said Ruth, with a dig- 
nified wave of her hand. “ ‘Thomas shall pick 
you some flowers, if you would like them.” 

The garden was fancifully laid out with beds of 
green moss planted thick with asters, barberries, 
and bits of rose-bushes. The gravelled walks 
were represented by crisp gray mosses, and shaded 
by hemlock and spruce branches. ‘The little 
workers had spent much time over their garden, 
and looked upon it with pride, and indeed it was 
a pretty sight. Elinor, wh6 answered to the 
name of “ Thomas,’’ eagerly gathered a nosegay 
of the choicest flowers, — ‘‘ roses and snowdrops, 
tulips and heliotrope and chrysanthemums,”’ for 
the flowers of all seasons seemed flourishing in 
this remarkable garden. 

‘‘ Now we will see the birds fed. You may 
call them, John,’’ said sweet Farmer Ruth. 
Little Laura ran down to a lower ledge of rock, 
where she scattered ‘‘ grain” from her basket. 
Looking up, she gave a soft, low call; and in 
answer, Elinor sent a shower of leaves flying 
down to her. These were the birds, ‘‘ pigeons 
and sparrows and canaries,” Ruth informed me. 
And this was the prettiest sight of all, —the 
child’s eager face looking upward, the sunlight on 
her golden hair, and the bright leaves falling all 
about her. They were real birds to her, and she 
called them by name, admired their gay plumage, 
and gave especial favorites a generous feast of grain. 

For several days the children’s farm was the 
chief object of interest in their world. Indeed, 
they still remember and talk of that happy out-of- 
door play, though months have passed since asters 
bloomed and nuts were ripening. 

And should the children forget, their privileged 
visitor will always remember one golden October 
day, when she visited the farm in the ‘‘ high 
country ’’ under the maples, and enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of three little golden-haired farmers. 
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Our Letter-Bor. 


DEAR Epitor, — We are two girls, aged fourteen, who 
both read the Every OrHer Sunpay, and like it very 
much, especially the Letter-Box. We have been trying 
some of the enigmas, and liked them so much that we 
thought we would send some which we made, hoping you 
will find them good enough to print, as well as the little 
story, as we wish to surprise our mammas. 

From 
‘“Two GiIRLs.”’ 


ENIGMA XLIV. 


I am composed of twenty-eight letters. 
My 2, 15, 4, 25, is thin. 
My 38, 22, 14, 4, and 4,6, 24, 1, 26, are our names. 
My 17,9, 16, 18, 13, are found in the Bible. 
My 28, 21, 27, 27, is opposite to gain. 
My 4, 18, 10, 7, 28, 18, is to help. 
My 11, 12, 8, is to do wrong. 
My 4, 19, 20, is a beverage. 
My whole is an adage. 
“Two GIRLS.” 


A LUCKY MISTAKE. 


“May I go now, Miss Dawson?” 

“No, Harry.” 

“ Will you show me the mistake ?” 

“No, Harry,” again. 

“ Three times four are twelve; put down the two 
and carry the one. Three times seven are twenty- 
one, and one to add is twenty-two. Three times 
nine are thirty, and two are thirty-two. Oh, dear, 
I can’t make it come out right, and I’m in sucha 
hurry! Why isn’t it right now, Miss Dawson?” 
and Harry looked at his teacher appealingly. 

“You must find the mistake yourself, Harry. 
The example is too simple for me to help you.” 

The brown head was bent once more over the 
obstinate example; and if he hadn’t been a “big 
boy,” almost ten years old, Iam really afraid Harry 
would have given way to tears. Harry wasa brave 
boy, who did n’t cry or even come near crying except 
on very great occasions, and this was one of them. 

The boys (there were three of them, Harry, 
Cousin. Will, and Eddie Baker, Harry’s greatest 
friend) had planned a skating party. “The last 
of the season, Mamma, down by the creek; and 
please, please let me go,” begged Harry, standing 
before her, his brown eyes dancing and glowing 
with excitement. 

Mamma had given her consent, — unwillingly, to 
be sure, but it was “ Yes.” 

Poor Harry! he was certainly doomed to disap- 
pointment. The last skating party for the year, and 
he had been but a very few times, and this was a 
lovely afternoon, and the “big fellers ” were all out 
of the way! With so many happy thoughts racing 
through his little head, do you wonder he could not 
do his lesson ? 


At three o’clock a very hot-looking boy came 
tearing into the parlor, upsetting pussy’s cushion, 
and not noticing Don, as he came forward to meet 
lis young master with a low bark of satisfaction. 

“Where ’s Mamma and the rest of them, Bess ?” 
he cried, as his sister came in. 

“Oh, Hal, have n’t — did n’t you hear?” an- 
swered Bessie, the tears coming into her eyes. 
“The boys were almost drowned. Will is insensible, 
and at first they thought Eddie was dead. What 
kept you? We thought you had gone with them.” 

Then Harry explained, and the unfortunate (?) 
example was blessed again and again. It was truly 
a “lucky mistake.” 

One or “Two GiRis.” 


ENIGMA XLY. 


I am composed of twenty letters. 
My 1, 14, 15, is a conjunction. 
My 5, 18, 7, 19, is not sick. 
My 12, 10, 18, is an article. 
My 2, 18, 9, is to allow. 
My 11, 9, 6, is an active verb in the past tense. 
My 16, 11, 17, is to cut. : 
My 5, 11, 14, 15, is ground. 
My 12, 18, 14, 4, 13, is a modification of verbs. 
My 11, 8, 19, is without exception. 
My 20, 1, 4, 12, is after all. 
My whole is a proverb. 
Harry Hirsu, aged 8 years. 


ENIGMA XLVL 


I am composed of eleven letters. 
My 1, 6, 7, 8, 2, is a lazy person. 
My 10, 9, 8, 5, 11, is coin. 
My 1, 3, 4, 11, is loyal performance of obligation. 
My whole is a book of the Old Testament. 
M. Aricr BraprorpD, 11 years old. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 17. 


Enigma XXXVIII. Love each other. 

Enigma XXXIX. Thou shalt not steal. 

Enigma XL. James Abram Garfield. 

Enigma XLI. Begin well if you wish to end well. 

Enigma XLII. Nothing is troublesome that we 
do willingly. 


Enigma XLIII. St. Nicholas. 


For Youngest Weavders. 


AUNT PARTHENA’S QUEER LESSON. 


boys rushed into 
their aunt’s sitting- 
room, and there on the 
old-fashioned lounge, 
with his head on the 
big pillow, they found 
stretched out at his 
ease their yellow 
dog, snoring peacefully. 

‘¢ Rover, Rover, come here!” 

“Don’t disturb him,” said the old lady, 
composedly. ‘‘I always give my company 
the best place, and as Rover is my company 
to-day I offered him the rocking-chair; but 
that wiggled when he tried to get into it, 
and so I invited him to rest on the sofa.” 
Rover looked up sleepily, as though he 
understood the talk about him. 

The boys laughed, but a sudden conscious- 
ness of rudeness when Aunt Parthena had 
called at his mother’s the day before dis- 
turbed Harry. He was seated in an easy- 
chair reading the last number of Every 
OrneR Sunpay; the story was interesting, 
and he was so absorbed that he hardly no- 


ticed the old lady when she entered the 
room. 


‘* You’ll spoil the dog,” said Harry. 


‘¢T had rather spoil the dog than to spoil 
myself. If I am selfish and disagreeable, 
no one, not even a dog, will like me or visit 
me,” she answered, with a curious twinkle 
about her eyes. ‘* Rover, come down!” 
The dog sprang to her side, and patting his 
head, she continued, ‘‘ However, as affec- 
tionate as he is, he is selfish; he would lie 
there unless I should order him to get down, 
even if I were sick and wanted the place; 
he does not know enough to jump down and 
offer me the comfortable sofa. It would be 
wiser, as you say, to keep him in his place. 
Perhaps selfish human beings ought to be 
treated in the same way; if we never let 
them sit in our easy-chairs, we shall never 
be disturbed by their lack of consideration 
for tired old people, don’t you think so, 
Harry?” 

Harry’s face became scarlet as he met his 
aunt’s kindly yet serious gaze; he could 
not answer, but he thought to himself, ‘‘ I 
won't give any one another chance to think 
that I don’t know more than Rover. I’ll 
be kind and courteous next time Aunt 


‘Parthena comes to our house ;” and taking 


a couple of the rosy-cheeked apples that 
Aunt Parthena offered him, he whistled to 
his dog, and they ran off to play. 


EXCHANGING GIFTS. 


“Winter must be going ;” so said Lady 
Spring. Overhead and underground the 
news went hurrying. 

One little baby bud poked up its nose 
before Spring was ready, and the poor thing 
froze. 

Two little baby buds coming up together 
said, ‘‘ Maybe we shall find very pleasant 
weather.” .. 

Three little baby buds hurried up to know ; 
then there were five little buds in a row. 

‘‘Oh!” cried a baby boy, clapping hands 
in glee, “ pretty, pretty, pretty things. Papa, 
come and see!” 

Robert waited one day, Robert waited 
two, while the little baby buds into blos- 
soms grew. Then there came a morning 
when in Robert’s hand five little snow- 
drops, the first in the land, came to call on 
Mamma. Said she, ‘*‘ How do you do?” 
Said Robert, ‘‘I did pick them every one 
for you.” 

Gentle Mamma took them, gave them 
cooling drink, sat down close beside them, 
— and then what do you think? One by 
one she painted on a tambourine portraits 
of the snowdrops, all in white and green. 

No vase was in the picture, no ribbon for 
a band; the little flowers lay simply within 
a little hand, just as she first saw them. 
Great was Robert’s joy, for underneath was 
written, 


‘¢ From Mamma to her Boy.” 


‘Rore Dana. 


; 
; 
; 


AMONG THE FLOWERS OF MAY. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


Open Leaves from Nature’s Book. 


A CURIOUS FLOWER. 
BY MRS. S. A. DAVENPORT. 


Mamma and the children were walking in the 
fields one day in June. Mamma sat down under 
an oak not far from the brook to rest, and the 
children running on espied some flowers. The 
place in which they grew was low and wet. 
The little girls hesitated; but Edward, shod with 
stout new boots, ventured in, and returned with a 
handful of the flowers. 

Little Maud seampered back to Mamma. 

‘“¢Oh, Mamma, a new flower with ever so many 
leaves! *? 

‘« Petals,’ said Mamma, smiling, ‘“‘like a 
rose ?”’ 

‘“* Oh, no! not at all like a rose.’’ 

Here Grace came up with the flowers, which 
Edward had given her, and put one in Mamma’s 
hand. It was a nodding flower of a dull red, 
and in size like a small rose. When its head was 
lifted, a bright red color showed. 

‘Tt is not a double flower with a great many 
petals, like a rose,” said Mamma; “but these 
three little leaves, as you call them, just around the 
stem, are bracts. A bract is something between 
a true leaf and the floral envelope. Bracts are 
usually small and green; but sometimes they are 
large and showy, as in the Jack-in-the-pulpit anc 
the ‘‘ Calla lily.”? The Calla is not really a lily. 
The true flowers are very small, and are ranged 
around and at the foot of the golden shaft, which 
is protected by a great white bract called a 
spathe. 

“These bracts are red. This row of larger 
leaves of a little richer red is the calyx, and the 
bright red ones of the inner circle are the petals 
of the corolla.” 

Within was a perfect little umbrella of a deli- 
cate green, with markings corresponding to the 
ribs. ‘The umbrella had a short stem, resting on 
a fat little cushion as smooth as satin. 

Maud seized Mamma’s hat-pin and made a lone 
handle for the umbrella. 

‘‘ What a nice parasol for Isabella Catalina 
Maria!” she cried. 

Mamma and the older children laughed in 
chorus. The little doll, with her name in inverse 
proportion to her size, was a standing joke. 

When the umbrella was taken off, a row of 
yellow stamens, like so many tawny Mongols, 
were found to have been under it around the 
cushion. 

“ What a curious flower,” said Edward, ‘‘ and 
how much it seems to have in it!” 

“Tt is a kind of Sarracenia,’ said Mamma, 
“and only this one species grows in New England. 
It is a curious flower, but the leaves are still 
more curious. The true leaves, I mean,’’ said 
Mamma, smiling at the puzzled looks of the chil- 
dren, “for you call half of the organs of the 
flower leaves, and with some reason, too,” she 
added thoughtfully; ‘‘for all the organs of the 
flower are, in fact, only modifications of leaves.” 

“T did not notice the leaves,” said Edward ; 
‘but I will go back and look for them.” 

He soon returned with a cluster of green cups, 
or vases, as graceful in shape as any of those 
found in buried Pompeii. There was a slender 
stem at bottom and a curved lip at the top, and 
within they were veined and covered with fine 
hairs. 

‘They are real cups,” said Edward. 


“ They 
will hold water.’’ 


And indeed they were all half full of some 
liquid. In this liquid there were many flies and 
other insects, some partly decayed, others fresh, 
as if just caught. 

‘‘T think,” said Mamma, ‘“‘ there is a secretion 
in the cups that attracts the insects.’’ 

“ And then they are drowned and cannot get 
out,’’ said Edward. 

“ Or they are caught on the sticky hairs,” said 
Mamma. “And of what use do you think they 
are to the plant?” 

The children could not think. 

“Tt makes a meal of them.’’ 

“ Hats them ? ”’ 

“Yes, digests and assimilates them something 
as we do our own food. Plants have little mouths 
at the ends of the roots by which they take their 
food from the soil; but some plants get an added 
meal of meat in this way through the leaves. If 
the soil be poor, this makes it up to them.” 

‘¢ Oh,’ cried Maud, #* the cannibal flower! I 
don’t like it.” And she took the little umbrella 
from the hat-pin and threw it away. 

‘‘ That is not the right word, is it, Mamma?”’ 
said Edward. 

‘‘ Well, it is long, and begins with a ‘C,’ I 
know,’’ said Maud. 

‘¢] think it is ‘ carnivorous,’” said Grace. 

‘« Yes,’’ said Mamma, “flesh-eating plant.” 
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THE UPSET INKSTAND. 
BY E. A. T. 


@]H, you horrid, disagreeable child! My 
map is all spoilt, and I never mean to 
try again!’’ exclaimed Amy, as little 
three year old Flora, in dragging her 
cart about the sitting-room, accidentally 


toy 
jogged her sister’s elbow, causing the inkstand to 


upset. Out poured the black deluge over the 
table, from which a stream trickled across the 
neat map, at the bottom of which Amy had just 
written her name with much pride, feeling sure of 
a good mark from the teacher on the morrow. 

Seizing the drawing, Amy tore it into bits, and 
with a push that toppled unsteady little Flora 
over on to the floor, she ran from the room and 
out into the garden, paying no heed to her little 
sister’s cries, or her mother’s voice calling her 
back. 

Along the broad garden walk the girl ran, and 
did not stop until she reached a spreading apple- 
tree, where high among the branches, she had seen 
the day before some robins building their nest. 
As she reached the spot, she looked toward the 
crotch where the nest had been, but could not see 
it. She walked around the tree several times, 
peering anxiously into the branches, but it was 
not there. Suddenly her eye fell on the frag- 
ments of the partly finished nest lying on the 
cround not far off. What could have happened? 
Who could have been so cruel as to destroy the 
pretty home of the happy little pair ? 

Amy felt her throat swell, and the tears came 
into her eyes. 

“ Wow mean!” she said, as she stopped to pick 
up some of the scattered bits of moss and hair and 
dead leaves that had been so cunningly put 
together. 

At this moment a robin red-breast flashed past 
her as he flew into a neighboring cedar, standing 
dark and solemn among the pale delicate tints of 
the garden in its spring dress. ‘‘ Patience,’ 
sang the robin as he swung to and fro on his 
leafy perch; ‘1’ build another! I ’ll build 
another! ” 


“ What’s the use?” said Amy ruefully; “ some 
horrid boy will destroy the next one I daresay, 
and the little baby birds too.” But the robin 
sang on in every variety of key the same song, 
“ Patience! patience! Ill build another!” 
Then Amy wandered into the summer house, 
where sister Clara had just gone for a quiet hour 
with her book. 

‘Oh, what a great cobweb!” exclaimed Clara, 
and taking a little switch, she brushed away a 
spider’s large web, directly above her head, 

Very busily had the artful spider been at work 
making his fine snare, to catch a buzzing fly or 
two for his dinner. This is the way the little 
creature works. In one corner between wall and 
ceiling he spins a delicate thread, finer than the 
finest silk, until he has made a complete circle, 
and then fastens it to’ the wooden frame of the 
house. ‘Then he spins another thread right across 
the circle from one rim to the other, making it 
tight, and from the middle of that thread stretches 
still another, which he also secures firmly to the 
outside. ‘Then across his little bridge of thread 
he comes back to the middle again, and spins an- 
other line to the outside edge, tightening it in the 
same way a short distance from the first. So the 
space is gradually filled up, the busy workman 
always coming back to the centre along the last 
line and starting again from there to fasten a 
fresh one to the outside line of the snare. At 
this point the web looks just like a gossamer 
wheel, fine as those worked in delicate lace; but 
there is more to do yet.. Across the spokes of the 
wheel he spins fresh lines, making it look as if 
full of tiny ladders, and at each point where the 
lines cross the spokes, he leaves a drop of sticky 
matter like glue. Not satisfied, however, with 
that, the cunning fellow now studs every thread 
as it goes round thick and close with the same 
gluey liquid, so that when once the delicate wing 
or foot of the luckless fly touches it, there is no 
escape for him. 

This, then, is the way the spider works for his 
dinner. But now in one moment all has been de- 
stroyed. The cruel switch has passed through the 
gossamer threads and swept them away. The 
spider has fled for refuge to a crack in the wall. 
As Amy’s eyes follow him, she hears a whisper 
as soft as a breath of wind, saying, ‘‘ Patience, 
patience. I’l] spin another! I’ll spin another!” 

‘¢T hate spiders!’ said Amy, and left the sum- 
mer house. A few more steps brought her to a 
garden bench, where she sat down and began list- 
lessly to turn up the earth at her feet with a 
stick. 

Suddenly she saw she had been ruthlessly de- 
stroying an ant’s nest, and hundreds of the tiny 
creatures were running wildly about. ‘This little 
ant’s nest had taken numbers of busy ants a long 
time to build. Inside were small rooms, con- 
nected by passages and supported by pillars or 
walls. Some of the rooms were nurseries of the 
baby ants, which were watched over by careful 
guardians. And now from one careless thrust of 
a stick, all the little carefully built house was 
ruined. 

As Amy with some feeling of shame got up 
from the bench, she heard a slight sound, and 
stooping to listen, distinguished a low murmur as 
from voices afar off, and once more the words, 
“ Patience, patience, we ’ll build another! we ’ll 
build another ! ” 

“Stupid things,” said Amy, angrily, ‘‘ what’s 
the use of ants anyway?’’ Then leaving the nest 
she strolled down another path, feeling more and — 
more irritated and dissatisfied with herself. ‘*I _ 
will go see how my lilac bush is getting on,” she 


said. ‘I like shrubs and flowers better than ants 
and spiders.”’ 

Out of the garden gate she ran, and up a slope 
to an old farm house recently bought by Mr. 
Deane. The straight path to the house was 
bordered by tall lilac bushes, and one of these 
her mother had said should belong to Amy, But 
when she reached the spot expecting to fill her 
apron with lovely, scented lilac clusters, she 
stood aghast to find the pretty bush shorn of all 
its upper branches and only an uely stocky shrub 
remaining. 

‘“You naughty, naughty man!’’ cried Amy, 
as she saw John the gardener coming round the 
corner of the house, trundling his wheelbarrow 
before him; “why did you spoil my pretty lilac 
bush, Mamma gave me for my very own?” 

‘« Why, Miss Amy, Mrs. Deane told me to trim 
them bushes ’cause they was all goin’ to dead 
wood,” replied John. 

Amy threw herself on the grass and sobbed 
without restraint, but as she lay there she heard 
a sweet dreamy voice that seemed to come from 
the roots of the lilac bush. 

“ Patience,” it said. ‘* When the Spring 
comes again, my flowers will be prettier and 
sweeter than ever.” 

And this tine Amy felt comforted and quieted, 
and no longer angry. 

“ You dear, dear lilac bush,’’ she said, ‘I will 
try to be patient like you, and not give up 
things.” And then she sprang up from the 
ground and hurried toward the house full of 
good resolutions for the future. As she passed 
the summer house, little Flora appeared, toddling 
along in front of her mother. When she saw 
Amy she gave a ery of delight, for she loved 
Amy dearly, who in spite of her quick temper, 
had a warm tender heart. 

“Oh, Amy, Amy! Look at the pretty pink 
stone I’ve found.” She had entirely forgotten 
the rough push and hard tumble so short a time 
ago. 

“Oh, you sweet little darling!’’ exclaimed 
Amy, catching ber in her arms, and smothering 
her with kisses, “how could I ever have been so 
cross to you?” 

And as Mamma came near, Amy drew her face 
down to her own hot cheek as she whispered, 
‘Indeed, indeed, Mamma, I’m going to try to be 
more patient, and Ill go right in now and begin 
my map over again.” 


SWEET-PEA. 


BY HELEN LOUISE TOWNE. 


A NAUGATY little Rainbow once 
Was told by her mamma, 

That, since the day was warm and bricht, 
She must not wander far, 

Or she would perish. Yet, my dears, 
This wilful Rainbow flew 

To play with sunbeams on the earth, 
And melted into dew. 


But where the Rainbow touched our earth 
God’s pity turned it into flowers ; 

And thus it was she had her birth, — 
This dainty, fair Sweet-Pea of ours. « 


Loox up and not down, 
Look forward and not back, 
Look out and not in, and 
Lend a hand. 


Every Other Sunday. 


OUR CLUB. 
BY SADIE MAXFIELD. 


I Live next to a large seminary, and five 
of my school friends have organized a Club, 
of which I am a member. It is called the 
“T, O. M. Club;” but what those letters stand 
for is a secret which no one knows but the mem- 
bers of the Club. Our badges are a silver pin 
and a little chain attaching a frosted bangle to it. 
On one side of this are the initials of the Club. 

At our first meeting we elected Mary Cox, 
President ; Lurline McKellar, Vice-President and 
Treasurer; Mamie Andras, Secretary ; while 
Siddie Cox, Ella Foss, and myself were content 
to remain mere members. At our meetings we 
sew and read good books; but you must not think 
that this is all our Club does. 

As soon as we get money enough we are going 
to make things for poor little children in hospitals. 
We decided it would be a good plan to earn the 
money; so the girls go around after school doing 
little jobs, such as washing windows and doors, or 
mending clothes. And they are paid for it all. 
It humbled their pride “to go about like washer- 
women,’’ as Siddie Cox said; but they all enjoy 
the thought that it is not for themselves they are 
doing it. 

I cannot do that kind of work, for I am lame. 
A fall which I had two years ago left me a 
cripple. So one of my friends proposed that I 
should write a story and send it to a publisher, 
and perhaps he would give me something for it, 
and I, too, might earn money. I thought it a 
very good plan, and determined to adopt it. I 
hope of all the little people who read this, not one 
of them is lame; for with the pain I know just 
how hard it is to be patient and sweet-tempered 
when one is obliged to sit perfectly quiet. 

Perhaps you would like to hear a little about 
my lameness before I begin my story. One day 
I was running a race with one of my friends, 
when I fell and hurt my knee. In time this 
turned into hip-disease, and I was obliged to go 
to bed, where I stayed for thirteen weeks, never 
putting my foot “to the floor. How hard it was 
to be bright and cheerful lying there day after 
day, trying to be patient, and so often failing that 
I was almost discouraged! But although I am 
far from a model now, I think I have learned a 
lesson during my illness. 

One limb is about an inch shorter than the 
other, while the foot is much smaller. I should 
not mind having small feet; but to have one small 
and the other large is not particularly pleasant. 

As I sat in my arm-chair this morning this little 
story came into my mind, and I have decided to 
eall it 

THE RABBITS’ PICNIC. 


One bright day a party of young men sat under 
a spreading oak-tree, talking merrily. Beside 
each lay a rifle, for they were on a shooting expe- 
dition. In their midst was a great bowl of punch, 
some cold meat, and sandwiches. They had just 
begun to eat when a flock of wild ducks flew over 
their heads, and they one and all seized their rifles 
and went crackling through the brushwood. 

Soon all was quiet except for a shot now and 
then; and a little rabbit, made bold by the still- 
ness, crept out of the bushes and began to nibble 
the food. He was soon followed by about a dozen 
more, and they, too, began to eat. After a while 
one went slowly up to the bowl and tasted the 
punch. Thinking it good, he took another and 
still another taste; and one by one his companions 
followed his example, until all stood drinking and 
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apparently liking it very much. But by the time 
it was all gone, the liquor had begun to work its 
influence on the poor simple bunnies; and when 
the young men returned, some of the rabbits were 
staggering around vainly trying to jump about, 
looking for all the world like silly drunken men, 
while the rest lay prostrate on the ground, too 
stupid to move. 

The young men were in good humor, having 
shot several ducks, and of course laughed at the 
queer picture. But Harry Lincoln, a young man 
who had a white-haired mother at home probably 
offering up prayers to God ‘‘ to keep her boy safe 
from all harm,” seemed to see the dear loved face 
looking at him pleadingly; so when he spoke it 
was in rather a husky voice. 

‘¢ Boys,’”’ he said, ‘* here is a chance to see our- 
selves as others see us. And I, for one, am 
perfectly disgusted, and vow that I will never 
taste intoxicating liquor again. Will you all sign 
a pledge? I think it would be a good plan.” 

The majority laughed at him, but a few said 
they would sign it. So the pledge was made out 
and signed. Little more was said about it, for 
the party devoted themselves to shooting for the 
rest of the day. 

That evening, when sitting in his mother’s 
pleasant drawing-room, Harry said: — 

“Mother, I have something to tell you.”’ 

Mrs. Lincoln heaved a little sigh. Harry had 
a great many ‘‘ somethings”? to tell her lately, 
and they were not always pleasant to hear. But 
she only said, — 

‘¢' Yes. What is it, my son ?” 

Then came the story of the pledge; and as 
he told it, tears gathered in his mother’s eyes. 

“ Oh, Harry,” she said, “I cannot tell you how 
glad I am that this has come to pass! All my 
prayers are answered, and I thank God for giving 
me such a son.”’ 

What words those were! Harry never forgot 
them, nor the kiss with which they were accom- 
panied. He never broke his pledge, nor regretted 
the shooting expedition which had led him to 
sign it. 


Ceachers’ Department. 


A “RED LETTER” EVENING OF THE 
UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 


At the April meeting of the Sunday-School Union, 
the subject “Conditions of Success in Sunday- 
school Work,” was presented by Mr. Richard C. 
Humphreys, of Dorchester. 

Mr. Humphreys said in substance, that speaking 
from a thirty years’ experience in teaching, he felt 
that the word he had to give was one rather of hope 
than of discouragement. In answer to the question, 
“What is Suecess?” he would say that it was not 
to cram the young mind with Christian history, with 
Bible texts, or even with moral and religious truths, 
but rather to excite in the heart and mind of the 
child a desire to know the truth, to impart a realiz- 
ation of sin and temptation, and a desire to over- 
come them. The secret of success can be given in 
one word, —‘“‘consecration.” In using this word, he 
wished to have all suggestion of cant eliminated 
from it and have it stand for divine service, — doing 
God’s work in the world. Book knowledge should 
not be for a moment depreciated, but certainly the 
most important requisite for success is this devotion 
to the work. If we look upon our teaching simply 
as a pleasure, there are times when we shall become 
discouraged ; but, if we have this consecration, we 
need not fear. We have been placed in this world 
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to do a certain work, to fill a certain position; and 
our work in our position as Sunday-school teachers 
is to lead these young minds nearer and nearer to 
God. This is hard work, one may say; but has any 
great work ever been accomplished without difficulty 
and discouragement ? 

Do you wish to know how this true devotion will 
show itself? In constancy, in punctuality, in. an 
interest in each and every member of the class in 
school and out of school. 
know whether you are working for their best inter- 
ests. Service is the truest consecration, and success 
is devotion to work. That work is all the better, if 
carefully planned out by teacher or superintendent. 
But not a single word that is uttered by the devoted 
heart will be ever lost. 

Miss E. E. Boies, of Roxbury, followed Mr. 
Humphreys in a brief paper, which was in its tenor 
in perfect accord with his thought. While conced- 
ing the importance of making children good Biblical 
scholars and grounding them well in our faith, it 
was far more essential that each child should get 
something from Sunday-school teaching that would 
strengthen him to resist temptation and make his 
character noble and frue. To achieve this success, 
one must first be really a lover of children, accept- 
ing the charge of a class out of a sincere desire to 
make our punils better men and women. Miss 
Boies also empnasized the necessity of punctuality 
and constancy in attendance, both in school and 
church, on the part of the teacher, and would have 
it impressed on a class that their help is also needed 
to make the work a success. Visits to the children’s 
homes and a ready welcome at one’s own home for 
the scholars may be made of great advantage. A 
half-hour’s talk with a pupil out of school often re- 
veals more of that pupil’s nature than the school 
intercourse ever could; and, unless we can get at 
the true inwardness of the children, we fail of being 


able to help them in the way they most need. Be 
more than a teacher, be a friend. It takes time 
and earnest thought to accomplish this. But can 


we give it in any nobler cause ? 

In regard to lessons, much stress should be laid 
on making our children Unitarians. Not that other 
forms of belief may not be worthy of respect, but 
because we hold that our faith is the most helpful 
for the upbuilding of strong Christian character. 
Participate in the children’s week-day pleasures, and 
make them feel that religion throws no shadows 
upon the joys of life, but only makes all right 
pleasure more enjoyable. 

Rey. W. I. Lawrance spoke of the conditions of 
success from the standpoint of a superintendent 
and pastor, and believed as such he could add an- 
other definition to those already given, the element 
of size and regularity of Sunday-school attendance 
being conditions of success. The existence and im- 
portance of the Sunday-school it was his practice to 
keep before the church congregation by an an- 
nouncement every Sunday of the hour of opening 
the school, accompanied by an invitation to come in 
and remain during the session. This had been the 
means of bringing them annually between three 
and four hundred visitors, who were included al- 
ways in the school attendance, which was presented 
every Sunday in a report by the secretary, — once 
a month a summarization of the four weeks being 
added to the usual report. A record of the schol- 
ars’ church attendance was kept, and was exceed- 
ingly satisfactory in point of numbers. Much of 
the interest in church attendance Mr. Lawrance felt 
was fostered by the young people’s religious socie- 
ties, the guilds, one of which in his Society had 
unfolded rich possibilities. 

The-discussion was continued by brief remarks 
from Rev. W. H. Lyon, Rev. J. H. Heywood, Rev, 
John Tunis, Mr. G. W. Warren, Rev. G. M. Bodge, 
Rev. H. G. Spaulding, Miss G. T. Jacobs, and 
others, who were all in sympathy with the key-note 
, which had been struck by Mr. Humphreys. The 
secret of the unusual interest in this meeting on 
the part of the listeners lay in the fact, as Mr. Lyon 
pointed out, that everything which had been said 
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Your pupils will soon 


came from practical experience and results actually 
accomplished. Words of potver had been spoken 
because they had come from hearts consecrated to 
this great work. 


LIFE PRODUCES LIGHT. 


Curistianity declares that life is the light of 
men. Now life can produce light; but light can 
seldom produce life. . Christianity —a life of 
faith, hope, and love — has in all ages stimulated to 
thought, created great scholars and writers, founded 
schools and colleges, and diffused knowledge among 
the people. A stream of spiritual and moral life 
always creates philosophy; but when did specula- 
tion or philosophy create a stream of life ?— James 
Freeman Clarke. 


Ir has been a too common mistake all along to 


suppose that the Sunday-school is a substitute for’ 


something or other, — for home training, for the ser- 
vices of the church, or for the lack of religious 
training in the day-schools. It is a substitute for 
nothing. Neglect in any of the directions men- 
tioned is at the peril of those most interested — 
there can be no substitute. ‘he Sunday-school has 
a work of its own, unique and vital; it is a volun- 
teer in the ranks, and no substitute. 


GREAT THOUGHTS FOR LITTLE 
THINKERS.1 


In the last number of Every OTHER SunDAY we 
called attention to this book as one of special vaiue 
to parents and Sunday-school teachers, and gave a 
long extract from the author’s Introduction, in which 
she sets forth the present problem of the religious 
education of children. Miss Ames has written this 
book to be read to the little ones, that they may think 
about what is told them. Her purpose is to save 
children from filling their heads with queer and 
foolish notions which they will have to unlearn 
when they grow up. ‘iv this end she begins her 
instructive talks with a few chapters on the way 
the earth and man have come to be what they now 
are. These are followed by answers to the great 
questions, What is God? What are we? Then, by 
way of transition to the study of “God’s Word,” 
she discusses in plain, direct, and forcible language 
such themes as Heaven, Hell, the Devil, Sin; and 
the Bible. Few parents or teachers have the clear 
knowledge or the literary art which will enable them 
to talk to children on these topics and give them the 
truth separated from error. <A child who hears Miss 
Ames’s interesting talks will have little, if anything, 
to unlearn with respect to the subjects just men- 
tioned, and about which many grown people retain 
not a few mistaken and injurious ideas. 

The author’s treatment of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, in the twenty-five chapters devoted to 
them, makes her book an unequalled introduction 
to the Children’s Bible. These chapters admirably 
supplement the Unitarian Sunday-School Society’s 
Manuals on the various parts of the Hebrew and 
Christian Scriptures. Miss Ames shows a good 
general knowledge of modern Biblical criticism, and 
rarely makes any statements touching the Bible 
books or their contents which Unitarian parents or 
teachers would object to. We regret that she holds 
the old, and, as it appears to us, untenable view that 
many of the Psalms— including those -penitential 
hymns which so conservative a critic as Dr. Peabody 
declares David conld not have written —are of 
Davidie authorship, and affirms that ‘“ King Solo- 
mon” wrote a large number of songs, psalms, and 
proverbs, —these latter being “put together in a 
book which is called Proverbs.” But in the main 
the Hebrew Scriptures are treated with a freedom, 
a discrimination, and an appreciative regard char- 
acteristic of such liberal scholars as Allen, Toy, 
and Kuenen. 

Tn her talks on the Gospels, Miss Ames tells “the 


‘the pdtkage sent to their schools. 


old, old story ” of Jesus’ life and teachings in a clear 
and interesting manner. She declares of the mira- 
cles that many common things that happen every 
day are the greatest of wonders, that other men be- 
sides Jesus have been said to work as astonishing 
miracles as any ascribed to him, and that “the true 
reason why all the world should love and follow him 
is on account of what he taught and because of 
what he was.” 

In six closing chapters Miss Ames briefly traces 
the course of Christian history and unfolds a deca- 
logue of duties for “little thinkers” to learn and 
perform. 

This book, we are confident, will be a most wel- 
come help to teachers and parents, who are often 
sorely puzzled about the right way to teach religion 
to young minds. The child to whom its contents 
are given, with further answers to the new ques- 
tions it may call forth, will have a firm grasp of 
many “great thoughts,” and will be imbued with 
the spirit of earnest and reverent inquiry. 

1 GREAT THOUGHTS FOR LirTLE THINKERS. By LuctIA 


T. AMES. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. pp. 387, 
Price $1.50. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MEETINGS IN ANNIVER- 
SARY WEEK. 


I. Unper the direction of the Sunday-School 
Union a meeting of teachers, superintendents, and 
others interested will be held Tuesday afternoon, 
May 28, in the parlor of the Second Church, 
Boston. A carefully elaborated scheme of graded 
study will be presented, with suggestions of lesson- 
helps and reference-books for every year in a 
Sunday-school course extending from the Primary 
Department (pupils five, six, and seven years old) 
to the Normal Class (pupils nineteen years old). 
The meeting will be in charge of a special com- 
mittee from the Union, consisting of Mrs. G. H. 
Wilson, Mrs. F. E. Colburn, and Rev. H. G. Spauld- 
ing. As this meeting is designed to benefit Sunday- 
school workers from the country who may ke in 
Boston during Anniversary Week, it is hoped that 
all such persons will avail themselves of the 
opportunity. 

Il. The nsual May meeting of the Unitarian Sun- 
day-School Society will be held in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Thursday; May 80, at 2 p.m. Short papers 
will be read on the topic “ How to teach Morality 
in the Sunday-school.” Rev. Brooke Herford, Rev. 
Philip S. Moxom, D.D., Rev. James M. Pullman, 
D.D., and Miss Lucia T. Ames (author of “ Great 
Thoughts fo. Little Thinkers ”) will be among the 
speakers. 


CHRISTIANITY includes ethics, but ethics does not 
include Christianity ; an ethical society, therefore, 
is not so inclusive as a Christian church. The 
greater life includes the smaller, and comprehends 
it. The larger truth includes the lesser. _ Ethics in- 
cludes only human duty, or love to man. Chris- 
tianity accepts this, and adds to it the love of God. 
— James Freeman Clarke. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER — 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents — 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday-schools 
who subscribe for the paper, will receive their copies in — 
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